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THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS AN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM* 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, PH.D., ACT- 
ING SECRETARY GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 
I 


In the United States, as well as in all the Allied countries 
fighting the Axis, many groups and agencies have been at work 
during the war attempting to find solutions to the questions of 
peace and international security. Some of these efforts derive 
from government agencies, others stem from voluntary and 
private associations. The participants in these researches and 
discussions are in agreement that the peace commission should 
include laboring men and businessmen. This agreement extends 
likewise to the inclusion of some educators among the representa- 
tives, but fails to find accord in the inclusion of religious leaders 
at the peace table. By the exclusion of religious leaders, Catholic 
educators, who are largely religious, find that they have no im- 
mediate place in peace planning. Let us be realistic and realize 
that, if religion does not participate in the prologue that is taking 
place around us, then it shall certainly find no place in the drama 
of the peace table proper. 

Under these conditions how shall Catholic educators fare in 
facing the question of the possible Catholic contribution to an 
international program for peace. Catholic education has never 
lacked for leadership. This leadership was demonstrated to a 
high degree by the recent pronouncement of the Bishops of the 
United States when they said: 


This war came largely from bad education. It was not 
brought on by primitives or unlettered peoples. The con- 
temporary philosophy which asserts the right of aggression 
is the creation of scholars. Discarding moral principles and 


* Address at Catholic Association for International Peace Meeting, 
Trinity College, April 3, 1945. 
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crowding God out of human life, scholars produced the 
monstrous philosophies which, embodied in political and 
social systems, enslave human reason and destroy the con- 
sciousness of innate human rights and duties. In these 
systems the notion of the common good is utterly distorted ; 
it is no longer conceived as the consequence of the common 
enjoyment of rights and the common discharge of duties, 
but the creation of the caprice of a dictator or a group or 
a party. The gilded dreams of a new era, which these 
systems heralded, have proved to be a hideous nightmare. 
If we are to have a just and lasting peace, it must be the 
creation of a sane realism, which has a clear vision of the 
moral law, a reverent acknowledgment of God its Author, 
and a recognition of the oneness of the human race under- 
lying all national distinctions. 


It is impossible to have confidence in a peace which does not 
carry into effect the twenty-century-old teachings of the Church. 
To educate for peace is not a new ideal. Through the years it 
has been the mission of the Church to establish the peace of 
Christ in the reign of Christ, and to restore all things in Christ. 
By scripture and tradition, by the wealth of her learning, the 
Church has maintained a program to realize the brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God. In her role as peacemaker 
the Church has utilized Christian unity to cut across national 
boundaries, and has urged Christian subordination of material 
interests to moral ideals. Out of the Vatican the authoritative 
voices of the Pontiffs, speaking for the common religious interests 
of the world, have pointed out where lies danger and where lies 
security, and have emphasized their teaching by showing that 
nations are bound by the same moral law that binds individuals. 

Over against the desire of the Church to make men one there 
has been set the narrow nationalism of the godless who would 
divide and conquer. But today a strong public opinion seems 
to have been aroused that apparently, although unwittingly, is 
seeing things the Church’s way. To Catholic educators have 
come many people with blueprints for the future, plans that will 
outlaw war forever. One plan comes to mind by which its author 
hopes to save humanity from itself in a generation. With others 
the author begs, “Give us the youth! Give us the youth to train 
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and, if they follow our plan, study our books, think our thoughts, 
practice our program, then war can be successfully outlawed.” 
Yes, the peacemakers of the world are pleading for a deliverance 
from World War III lest civilization destroy itself, 


II 


The matter of Catholic education for peace as a specific school 
program has been discussed frequently. There is no dearth of 
materials on the college level, since nearly everything that is 
written about peace programs could form valid content for col- 
lege and university procedures. Indirectly these materials help 
' the secondary and elementary levels, since they are used for 
teacher preparation, and there is a carry-over of their educative 
influence to the lower levels. On the adult education level and 
for college grades the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, the various departments of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and other national and international Catholic agen- 
cies have produced excellent selected materials. Under the 
guidance of International Relations Clubs, the National Feder- 
ation of Catholic College Students, Catholic College Clubs, New- 
man Clubs, and other formal and informal programs, Catholic 
peace study has been given impetus since the middle 1920's. 
Symposia, seminars, forums, and study clubs have been held 
that are a credit to Catholic education. No one complains about 
the adult level of peace training as far as matter and form are 
concerned. The goal at this level is aimed at an ever wider 
participation and appeal. 

On the lower levels the problem is more acute. Most educators 
agree that on the elementary and secondary levels attempts to 
deal directly with the abstruse problem of peace meet with less 
success. Under well-prepared and sensitive teachers a somewhat 
direct approach to peace problems may be employed on the sec- 
ondary level. Emphasis can be placed on the peace motive so 
as to mold racial prejudices and national attitudes in the ways of 
peace-mindedness. War and peace motives can be analyzed and 
wrong steps carefully avoided. The approach to the subject 
should be made from the religious, spiritual, moral, social and 
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cultural standpoints. In recent years Catholic educators have 
begun to scrutinize closely the deep, underlying qualities that 
make up secondary texts. Because some of the solid, old-fash- 
ioned texts were outdated and were frequently dull or were 
built around a poor concept of methodology, school adminis- 
trators turned in great numbers to texts that were beautifully 
printed and illustrated, but in which the philosophy was often 
developed from political, militaristic, and nationalistic tenets 
so that the unwary student, unless taught to discriminate care- 
fully, was often led astray. Now more than ever we are realizing 
that Catholicism can’t be applied to a text like a coat of paint to 
a house. The truly Catholic text must be carefully constructed 
upon basic Catholic principles and by its material and treatment 
must fit into the total concept of a Catholic curriculum. 
Although the secondary students may not always be made 
completely aware of it, an effort can be made to develop a Cath- 
olic philosophy of life, in which peace-mindedness is included. 
This concept can be best realized by a thorough going philosophy 
and theology of spiritual and religious values and virtues which 
if consistently pursued will result in a peace personality. This 
peace personality is one in which enlightened right reason directs 
and controls the instinctive, the emotional and the volitional 
powers. A considerable number of Catholic educators agree that 
peace education should be more along affective than cognitive 
lines. Much of the methodology to date has emphasized the 
appeals to reason ; there is an increased feeling that these should 
at least be balanced by an endeavor to eliminate attitudes based 
on narrow nationalism and racial hatred. Individual counseling, 
which is now given more emphasis in nearly all secondary schools, 
provides almost unlimited opportunity to bring the mind of the 
unprejudiced teacher directly into contact with the prejudiced 
mind of a student. By these carefully planned contacts teachers 
can with patience train the mind to look beyond national fron- 
tiers in thinking and develop habits of sympathetic understanding. 
No better proving ground for the process of peace education 
can be found for secondary students than the school environment. 
Here can begin an effective program to break down and remove 
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racial and national lines in all school relations. It is obviously 
quite difficult to achieve a thoroughgoing international peace 
attitude if there are intercultural tensions that grow and fester 
within the school itself. Sometimes these difficult situations can 
only be solved with the help of Parent-Teacher groups. The 
school with its limited influence cannot make a successful adjust- 
ment if its program is negated by parental prejudices and parental 
attitudes. 

On the grade school level the problem of peace education is 
more difficult, since it must be dealt with indirectly. The suc- 
cessful teacher of religion can make long strides toward an 
effective program. Likewise, by means of the social studies an 
excellent opportunity is provided for teaching peace. But whether 
the teaching field be religion or the social studies, there is a real 
need for supplementary materials to assist the teacher. Good 
bibliographies for both teacher and pupil are essential. On the 
student level these should offer a wide selection of material that is 
recreational as well as informational. The bibliographical mate- 
rial, whether it be pamphlets, books, or supplementary readers, 
must be attractively produced and illustrated. Competition is so 
keen in the reading field today that the most excellent matter 
cannot dispense with a pleasing format. Most of the texts and 
supplementary materials that achieve great popularity are part of 
a planned series which is usually the outgrowth of a sound basic 
curriculum. It seems to me that the curriculum for Catholic 
elementary schools, prepared by the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University, can well serve as an ex- 
ample of the integrated approach to the teaching of Christian 
living. Such an ideal Catholic program furnishes a firm founda- 
tion for almost any approach to teaching peace. 

Nearly every Catholic elementary school has a continuing 
mission ‘study program. This provides one of the finest ap- 
proaches to international understanding. Mission study, which 
can so easily emphasize customs among the children and peoples 
of foreign lands by treating of their habits, festivals, observances 
and games, fits well into either the religion class or the social 
studies group. 
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III 


The possibility of Catholic cooperation with the schools of 
other countries in an international educational program are 
conditioned by whatever is attempted in this vein by all the 
educational forces of the world. The discussion of this problem 
today awakens the echoes of similar conversations held at the ter- 
mination of World War I. The purpose then, as now, was to 
achieve international peace and good will by the formation of 
a general inter-Allied organization for cooperation in educational 
and cultural matters after the war period. 


It was a severe blow to the high hopes of educators that the 
peace conference after World War I did not provide for an 
international educational assembly. However, in 1921 a joint 
proposal of Great Britain and France resulted in the creation of 
a Committee of Intellectual Cooperation to encourage and facili- 
tate international movements in this direction. This interna- 
tional committee consisted of fifteen to twenty persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities chosen by the League Council as eminent in 
various branches of learning. Out of this committee emerged 
an Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and subsequently Na- 
tional Committees of Intellectual Cooperation in separate na- 
tions ; there was a total of forty-two participating nations in all. 
Under this Conference programs for practical cooperation among 
existing national institutions, such as universities, libraries, 
museums, teachers’ associations, and student organizations, were 
instituted. As recently as 1938 the Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation was quite active under the presidency of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, and continued to be so until the war blacked out its 
activities. 02) | ’ 

In addition to the International Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation, which had been approved by a resolution of the 
League of Nations in 1921, another organization was suggested in 
September, 1922, at the Third International Conference of Moral 
Education at Geneva. Out of proposals made by Dr. Frederick 
Zollinger, there emerged the International Bureau of Education 
which was launched as a private undertaking. In 1926 the Bureau 
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opened with Professor Pierre Bovet as director. Later, in 1929, 
it was decided to reorganize the Bureau. Under its new consti- 
tution it became an inter-government institution and expanded 
until in 1938 its membership included seventeen nations. The 
organization always considered it a severe handicap that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain joined with it. The Bureau 
did considerable research work in comparative education and 
its publications numbered some eighty books and pamphlets. 
The subject matter of its studies included the raising of the 
school-leaving age, group work in the classroom, the professional 
training of teachers, school inspection, school legislation, and 
the organization of school libraries. 

These were the two outstanding efforts to achieve international 
understaning and good will by joint efforts. There were efforts 
made on the part of individual nations to establish programs 
which foster understanding among nations in order to create 
a better atmosphere for mutually beneficial cooperation. Even 
previous to the First World War, France, Germany, and Italy 
had fairly extensive programs of cultural expansion in other 
countries. Between 1918 and 1939 the French, German, and 
Italian activities were greatly increased, while other nations 
began to develop programs. Great Britain, however, did not see 
the need for such plans until 1934 when the British Council was 
established. In the United States the Department of State did 
not initiate a program of cultural relations abroad until 1938. 
Private initiative in the United States took the lead in 1922 and 
1923 when the National Education Association encouraged the 
formation of the World Federation of Education Associations. 

Even a summary discussion of international relations would be 
incomplete if omission was made of the work of the Institute of 
International Education. In 1917 Dr. Stephan Duggan was con- 
vinced that the War of 1914-18 had made it clear that the United 
States had stayed isolated from the current of international 
events because its citizens, concentrating in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries on the development of their new country, 
had remained relatively unfamiliar with the life, institutions, 
culture, and problems of other peoples. To develop interna- 
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tional understanding by means of educational and cultural 
activities, Dr. Duggan was successful in securing the support 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which 
appropriated funds for the Institute early in 1919. The chief 
method to realize its objectives was to be the international ex- 
change of students. In other years many students had gone from 
the United States to other countries, chiefly to Germany, to study 
in their universities, but few foreign students had come to study 
in our universities. As a result of the activities of the Institute 
by 1938 more than one hundred universities allotted one or more 
scholarships annually to it for exchange purposes. In all 2,500 
foreign students have received the value of $1,970,000 in scholar- 
ships. On the other hand 2,400 students have traveled to 
European countries on exchange scholarships. 


During these years of international development in the fields 
of education there was no centralized program that stemmed 
directly from Catholic sources. The knowledge of this fact 
causes considerable surprise and conjecture among non-Catholic 
educational authorities, who are conscious of the common 
denominator of faith and culture which unites Catholics every- 
where. Because of that common denominator it is generally 
believed by those outside the Church that every Catholic social 
program, especially education, is highly coordinated on an inter- 
national basis. It is true that there are in existence voluntary 
associations within separate countries which focus educational 
activity, and which may be affiliated with similar organizations 
in other.nations. Here in the United States Catholic educational 
effort is banded together by the National Catholic Educational 
Association, which is a voluntary organization. Certain specific 
phases of education are linked by such groups as Catholic his- 
torical, philosophical, and sociological groups. The program of 
education under the care of the hierarchy of the United States 
is coordinated by the Department of Education, N.C.W.C.; how- 
ever, this latter office does nothing to interfere with the autonomy 
of the separate dioceses and their distinct educational structure. 
Catholic school systems within various dioceses are independent 
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and in addition there are found separate Catholic institutions of 
learning that enjoy complete autonomy. 

In the system erected by Catholic effort there is great strength. 
I do not think that anyone of us would want to change it. But 
when the question of international educational relations is raised, 
one can speculate on the best means of achieving the most suitable 
program. Catholic American education owes a great debt to 
Europe. Now that the Catholic educational systems of Europe 
are helpless and in need, how can the debt be repaid? The answer 
is plainly obvious. By helping Catholic education in Europe 
to help itself. The specific kind of help raises a number of 
difficulties. How united should the effort be in this country? 
How can this effort be synchronized with the plans of the allied 
governments for the liberated countries ? 

The plans of the United Nations for present relief and for post- 
war educational cooperation are still in their formative stages. 
These plans were originally initiated by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education which first convened on November 16, 
1942, under the auspices of Great Britain. This Conference, 
initiated by the Foreign Office in cooperation with the Board of 
Education and British Council, invited the governments of 
European Allied countries under Axis domination to send repre- 
sentatives. In addition there were observers from the British 
Dominions, Russia, China, and the United States. 

As originally set forth, the purpose for which the Conference 
came into existence was twofold: to provide cooperatively for 
the restoration of educational and cultural facilities in devastated 
Allied countries; and to form plans for a general inter-Allied 
organization for cooperation in educational and cultural matters 
after the war period. 

The Conference had held eight full meetings before a United 
States delegation arrived in London in April, 1944, to collaborate 
with it. The membership of the United States delegation included 
Senator Fulbright, Commissioner Studebaker, Archibald _Mac- 
Leish, Mildred Thompson, Grayson Kefauver, and Ralph Turner. 

Shortly after their arrival Mr. Studebaker and Mr. Kefauver 
were appointed on a commission to deal with the problems of 
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basic supplies and equipment for the restoration of educational 
and cultural facilities in the devastated countries. Each coun- 
try was asked to furnish an estimate of the amount the country 
would be able to pay for and the amount which had to be 
spent outside the country on supplies not obtainable within the 
country. 

The supply of teachers and professional persons in the occu- 
pied countries was a serious consideration for the Conference. 
As a result of investigation the Conference found that liberated 
countries did not want outsiders to teach in their schools. 
But they did want training for their teachers in foreign insti- 
tutions in fields in which they lack facilities for their own 
nationals. However, Poland, through its minister of educa- 
tion, stated that it needed to draw on teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers from the outside. 

It was indicated that the increased interest in the English 
language in the post-war world could best be provided for 
by sending European teachers to England or the United States 
for training. 

As the work of the Conference continued, the importance of 
teacher training after the war became more apparent. It is 
proposed that a Commission on Teacher Education be estab- 
lished, that student exchange be more vigorously encouraged, 
and that summer exchange programs of teachers and students 
be arranged. 

At its ninth session in April, 1944, the Conference voted to 
accept the suggestions of the United States delegation that 
there should be established a United Nations Organization to 
deal with educational and cultural problems. The resulting 
tentative draft constitution, the work of the delegation from 
the United States, was to be submitted to the respective gov- 
ernments of the United Nations. Meanwhile, until the new 
organization is set up, the Conference continues to operate 
as at present constituted. 

The work of the Conference, and many of its decisions, relate 
to problems that are also the concern of Catholic education. 
If the great universities of America embark on an enlarged 
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scholarship program, then, perforce, the Catholic colleges of 
our nation must provide their proportionate share. Unless 
days of greater prosperity than ever before lie ahead for Cath- 
olic college programs, an increase in the number of full scholar- 
ships may prove financially very difficult if not impossible of 
realization. At present, too, since for the most part our scholar- 
ships are liberal arts with some small percentage of medical 
and engineering offerings, we may discover that our program 
is not very attractive to foreign students. We have learned from 
the Inter-American program that the vocational and agricul- 
tural fields in the large endowed universities have tremendous 
drawing power and that we can scarcely compete for the at- 
tention of students seeking such work. Furthermore, we shall 
need a large clearing house to screen the requests for Catholic 
scholarships. The only way such a central agency can work 
satisfactorily is to secure competent European field agents who 
can certify the applicants and guide them to the proper insti- 
tutions of learning. 

If, in the post-war period, Catholic colleges venture into 
the field of exchange professorships, it will be a new experi- 
ence for many of them. To rehabilitate European teachers both 
mentally and physically, such a program may be necessary. 

Many of the great religious orders have made a beginning 
in the work of assisting their motherhouses in the war-devastated 
areas. Their example is a noble one, and there is hope that 
every American school boy and school girl by their interest and 
self-sacrifice can contribute something positive to the restora- 
tion of Catholic education where it has been weakened or 
destroyed. 

Of particular concern to Catholic American educators have 
been the plans and programs of the Allied Military Forces in 
handling the problems of education during the military occu- 
pancy of the various countries. In eradicating Nazism, Fascism, 
and militarism from the educational system educators may sup- 
ply a thorough secularism whose tenets may produce the same 
dire consequences. Consequently, it is of supreme concern to 
us to know what books are being given to the children and 
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what educators have been appointed to restore ideal pre-war 
conditions. It would, indeed, be excellent if the promise of 
General Eisenhower, made last December for Germany, could 
be realized. He said: “Military government will not intervene 
in questions of denominational control of German schools or 
religious instruction in German schools, except insofar as may be 
necessary to insure that religious instruction and the adminis- 
tration of such schools conform to such regulations as are or 
may be established for all subjects for all schools.” In addi- 
tion, German teachers are instructed to eliminate from their 
teaching anything which favors a policy of discrimination on 
grounds of race or religion. 

As the delegates of the United Nations move toward San 
Francisco to work out their programs, Catholic education is 
faced with the great problem of readying itself for the peace. 
There is no doubt at all that we are armed with the basic 
principles and the high ideals; but there remains the large 
assignment of breaking down these fundamentals into specific 
programs that are attractive and compelling. .Every Catholic 
organization and association, every school, college, and uni- 
versity should have its problems and plans committees for the 
post-war period. Some national agency should be chosen to 
convey the results of this thinking to our Catholic people, 
and to the nation as a whole. The results need to be summar- 
ized and disseminated effectively. To teach the ways of Christ 
as we know and practice them is the finest kind of a peace 


program. 
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RELEASE TIME FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.S., D.D., Ph.D., DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CENTER, CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Practical plans to provide religious instruction to children 
and youth who attend public schools are receiving widespread 
attention today. Educators are motivated in this matter by a 
number of important factors. Perhaps the statement made pub- 
lic by the White House Conference in 1940 will summarize the 
needs which underlie all attempts to bring the influence of 
religion into the lives of American youth. “Despite the various 
efforts made by church groups to educate children in religion, 
the religious needs of many children are imperfectly met at 
the present time.” The report continues, “It has been intimated 
that approximately one-half of the children and youth in the 
United States receive no religious instruction outside the 
home.”! The late President Roosevelt, who welcomed the dele- 
gates of the Conference, observed that in view of the large 
number of children receiving no religious instruction, “It is 
important to consider how provisions can best be made for 
religious training.’’? 

Release Time is one of the plans which aim to provide this 
needed instruction to public school children., There are many 
and varied definitions of Release Time—all of which agree in 
essentials. Mr. Modean, in a recent article in Read, wrote as 
follows, “Briefly, Release Time is a plan by which boys and 
girls are released from public schools for one or two hours 
each week at the request of their parents, to attend religious 
instruction at the church or synagogue of their parents’ choice.’® 
It need only be added that in certain systems the period per 
week given to such instruction may extend even to five hours, 
and also that the place where the classes are held will be found 
to vary in different communities. “Its sessions are held in 
church buildings, or in buildings owned or rented by the week- 





1“‘White House Cenference on Children in a Democracy,” quoted in Weekday 
Classes in . tg gy Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 8, U. S. Office of Education, 
‘ beta 5-4 -j p. 1. 
2N.C we Newt Service, January 1, 
8 Erik W. Modean, “Religion in the Schools, ” Read, January, 1945, p. 35. 
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day church school council or, where possible and advisable, in 
public school rooms.’’* . 


Origin and Development 


The beginning of the Release Time plan in this country is 
usually associated with an experiment made by Superintendent 
William Wirt in the public schools of Gary, Indiana, in 1914.5 
However, much earlier, we find legal authorization which would 
permit some form of religious education in the public schools. 
In 1876, a court decision in Vermont left to the discretion of 
the local school boards the authority to release public school 
pupils for religious instruction.* The first development of Re- 
lease Time is seen in a small number of widely scattered com- 
munities which, with a few exceptions were located in the mid- 
dle west." From these early efforts in 1914-1915, the use of 
Release Time gradually assumed wider and more important 
proportions. This development necessarily grew out of enact- 
ments which provided the legal authority for such procedure. 
In 1937, it is reported that these weekday religious schools 
were conducted under various legal provisions in 45 states, 
in more than 2,000 centers, with an estimated enrollment of 
265,000 pupils. At the present writing, the legal authority for 
the operation of Release Time schools rests upon state legis- 
lation, rulings of state attorneys general, and decisions and 
opinions of courts and state boards of education or state of- 
ficials of such boards; and to this must be added the tacit 
permission which prevails in some states where the law is 
merely passive and local arrangements whether formal or in- 
formal, are responsible for the Release Time programs. 

Eleven states have passed legislation enabling the organiza- 
tion of Release Time schools. These states are California, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 

4 Weekday Classes | in Religious Education, p. 3. 
cember 16, 1 “a5 Coa, ‘ “A Public Policy Needed,” Frontiers of Democracy, VII, De- 

Weekda Cipeese in Religious Education, p. 

hase R. Gorham, A Study of the Status a geng 4 Church Schools in the 

United States, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934, 


8 William A. Franer, Religious Instruction in apeeed School Time, unpublished 
M.A. Dissertation, Catholic University of America, May, 1942, p. 10. 
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New York, Oregon, South Dakota, and West Virginia. To 
this list may be added those states which authorize Release 
Time programs by rulings of the attorney general, such as IIli- 
nois, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Idaho; or where the classes 
are permitted by authorization of state boards of education or 
of officials of such boards. This list includes Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ohio, and Utah.'° 
There is a basic similarity in the legislation passed by the 
various states, and the following law which prevails in Min- 
nesota may be considered fairly typical of all such enactments. 


“A child may be excused from attendance (at school) 
upon application of his parent, guardian, or other person 
having control of such child, to any member of the school 
board, truant officer, principal, or city superintendent for 
the whole or any part of such period, by the school board 
of the district in which the child resides, upon its being 
shown to the satisfaction of such board: 

“That it is the wish of such parent, guardian, or other 
person having control of any child, that he attend for a 
period or periods not exceeding in the aggregate three 
hours in any week, a school for religious instruction, con- 
ducted and maintained by some church, or association of 
churches, or any Sunday school association incorporated 
under the laws of this State, or an auxiliary thereof, such 
a school to be conducted and maintained in a place other 
than the public school building, and in no event, in whole 
or in part of public expense; provided that no child shall 
be excused under this section while attending upon instruc- 
tion, according to the ordinances of some church.” 


The following opinion is illustrative of such regulations 
handed down by the attorney general’s office in some states 
relative to Release Time. This example is significant in pro- 
viding that the instructions, given by persons other than the 
school faculty, may be held in the public school building. 

“First: A board of education may legally allow pupils 


leave of absence for one hour a week for moral or religious 


instructions given by persons other than the regular teach- 

* Weekday Classes in Religious Education, p. 5. Massachusetts passed Release 

Time legislation in 1941, Indiana and California in 1943. These states are not in- 
cluded in the above-mentioned book. 


10 Ibid. 
11 Manson’s Minnesota Statutes, I, No. 3080, 1927. 
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ers engaged by the board, where it is determined by the 
board that such absence will not. injuriously affect the 
standing of said pupils in their classwork. 

“Second: A board of education may lawfully permit the 
use of the school building or rooms in school buildings 
under their control, when the same are not in actual use 
for public school purposes, to be used and occupied by an 
organization or organizations for the purpose of giving 
religious instructions to school pupils and to others, under 
proper rules and regulations with respect to such occu- 
pancy as may be promulgated by such board.” 


The common feature of all authorized regulations for Release 
Time is the written request from parents, the responsibility of 
the church authorities for the safety and care of the pupils 
during the release period, and accurate attendance reports. 
The element of difference in particular regulations involves 
the stipulated use or non-use of public school buildings, the 
number of hours per week which may be devoted to religious 
instruction, and the programs which are drawn up under state 
supervision in order to gain credit for the religion courses. 


Proponents and Opponents of Release Time 


The Release Time plan during the comparatively brief period 
of its existence has won wide approval and encouragement, at 
times reserved and qualified, from educators and churchmen; 
but it has also aroused from these same quarters and from 
other voices, opposition which is strong and influential. The 
objections against the program are presented in the following 
fairly representative argument : 


“The movement has been meeting with strong opposition 
from educational bodies, some important parent and teacher 
organizations, progressive educators, and others. . . . Basic 
is their [the opposition’s] contention that the operation 
of released time represents a sectarian intrusion into the 
public schools. They hold such features as the recording 
and checking of attendance by the public schools, the 
supervision exercised by public school teachers, and the 
practice prevailing in some communities of holding classes 


122“Qpinion of Attorney General, State of Ohio,” in N.C.W.C. News Service, 
March 25, 1941. 
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for religious instruction within public school buildings, 
to be direct infringements upon the freedom of the public 
schools from church influence. Moreover, while appre- 
ciating the importance of impressing spiritual and religious 
values upon the youth of the nation, they contend that 
church schools are denominational in character, giving 
chiefly sectarian instruction with which the public schools 
should have no active concern. 

“Opponents of the movement also believe that it will 
prove to be the forerunner of more serious efforts to in- 
troduce sectarian dogmas into the state systems of educa- 
tion. Similarly, they are fearful of attempts to introduce 
religious instruction directly into the curriculum of the 
public schools, and of the agitation by the Catholic Church 
to secure public funds for its parochial schools. The re- 
leased time plan, they maintain, will prove the entering 
wedge for procedures endangering the existence of our 
free non-sectarian public schools by violating the funda- 
mental American principle of the separation of church 
and state.” 18 


Governor Lehman of New York briefly refuted the chief ob- 
jections of opponents of Release Time in a memorandum sub- 
mitted at the signing of the Coudert-McLaughlin Bill in 1940. 
“A few people have given voice to fears that the bill violates 
principles of our Government. These fears, in my opinion, 
are groundless. The bill does not introduce anything new into 
our public school system nor does it violate the principles of 
our public educational system. . . . The Court of Appeals 
pointed out, ‘Neither the Constitution nor the law discrimi- 
nates against religion. Denominational religion is merely put 
in its proper place outside of public aid or support’.” 4 

Dr. Fleming, in his provocative book God in Our Public 
Schools is opposed to the Release Time plan because it does 
not go far enough in solving the problem of presenting religion 
to all children of the public schools. “It cannot solve the 
nation’s moral and religious problem, that of making good 
citizens of the two-thirds of the children that never darken 


church doors. The plan must depend upon voluntary attend- 
18 Morris Fine, Contemporary Jewish Record, February, 1941. 


4% Rt. Rev. William A. Scully, “The Present Status of Released Time in New 
York,” Proceedings of National Confraternity Congress, 1941, p. 57. 
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ance, and it is folly to think that those who will not go to 
church school on Sunday will go on Friday. . . . Thus, say 
what its advocates will,” continues Dr. Fleming, “these schools 
can in the main give only a little more religious training to 
those who in Sunday school already receive some, while leav- 
ing untouched the vast throngs that need it most—those from 
whom come the problem child and criminal adult.” This 
writer reports a claim made by leaders of the Release Time pro- 
gram that their schools have reached an enrollment of approxi- 
mately one million pupils. “On this basis,” asserts Dr. Flem- 
ing, “these Release Time church schools are today reaching 
with some religious instruction one out of 30 of American 
youth of public school age, one of 64 of the 16,000,000 un- 
reached by any church.” He admits, however, that the plan 
is reaching with religious instruction a small proportion of 
American youth who greatly need it, but chiefly it is a prepara- 
tion for the ultimate solution to the entire problem, which he 
affirms, is that “of giving non-sectarian religious instruction 
in the public schools as an integral part of our system of 
public education, by teachers qualified to give it and employed 
and paid by the state.’’® 

Favorable opinion for the Release Time program is voiced by 
Professor McKibbin in the authoritative publication Education. 
“Many of the factors that led to the inauguration of this move- 
ment are today bringing renewed interest in it.” Mr. McKibbin 
lists the advantages as follows: 

“The inadequacy and limitation of Sunday school in- 
struction, the failure of the home to provide sufficient 
religious nurture, the over-secularization of public educa- 
tion, the desire to bring religion closer to the everyday 
education of children, the large number of unchurched 
children who it is felt can be reached in the week time. 
In addition to these factors, there is today an increasing 
conviction that the total resources of the community, homes, 
churches, schools, social agencies, can and must be brought 


to bear more effectively and cooperatively upon the char- 
acter training of the rising generation, that only thus can 


15 W. S. Fleming, D.D., God in Our Public Schools, with introduction by Luther 
A. bey rg op arama Reform Association, Pittsburgh, second ed., 1944, p. 81. 
, Dp. 86. 
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the right type of citizen be developed, only thus can we 
cope successfully with the problem of growing juvenile 
delinquency. Weekday religious education is one form 
of experimental cooperation between home, school, and 
church.” !7 . 


The Catholic position in favor of a workable plan to provide 
religious instruction for public school pupils may be stated in 
the words of Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore and Washington. In a message to public school 
teachers which was published in The Pilot, biennial publication 
of the Elementary Classroom Teachers’ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Archbishop Curley said that religious in- 
struction cannot be given through purely secular subjects. The 
present situation, “is not healthy for our great nation and I 
am afraid that it is increasing instead of diminishing as the 
years go on.” The Archbishop wrote, “I am convinced that all 
of us, regardless of Faith, should come together to work out 
a plan whereby the children of our elementary as well as of 
our secondary schools, will be given an opportunity to get 
some religious instruction outside the school in their nearby 
respective churches, a plan that is being carried out now in a 
great number of our American cities and states.” 18 

The Catholic Church makes use of the Release Time program 
because it is her purpose to use proved and practical means 
of teaching religion to her children who would otherwise be 
deprived of such instruction. She makes use of Sunday 
schools, Religious Vacation Schools, Weekday Religion Schools, 
which are conducted both on free time and where possible ac- 
cording to the Release Time plan. The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine has long recognized the potential value of the 
Release Time school. In one of its official publications, we 
read the following sober evaluation of the plan: 

“Release Time for religion classes is now widely dis- 


cussed and it is undoubtedly an important element in the 
solution of this problem in many places. It should be 


17Frank M. McKibbin, Trends in Weekday Religi Education, May, 1944, p. 
526. The advantages of Release Time are enumerated by C. W. Grove, Religious 
Education on Public School Time, Harvard University Press, 1926, p. 3. 

% The Pilot, January, 1945, p. 1. 
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energetically sought in such places. However, there are 
communities where it is not a solution at all and there 
are few parishes where it will provide the whole solution. 
When Release Time is granted, it only sets the stage for 
the solution because it will be worse than failure if the 
youth are not met by adequately prepared teachers with 
a proper program of instruction and with reasonable 
facilities for carrying out that program.”?® 


With these facts in mind, one can appreciate the careful 
planning which today accompanies the initiation and develop- 
ment of the Release Time program on the part of Diocesan 
Superintendents of Schools, Diocesan Directors of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, and others interested in bring- 
ing religious training to the greatest possible number of Cath- 
olic youth. In those dioceses where enabling legislation, either 
state or local, prevails, the plan is under way to a greater or 
less extent. Many problems and obstacles must be met and 
are being met—urban centers and rural communities have their 
own particular difficulties. 

A diocese in the eastern part of our country with nearly 150 
parishes and missions has a well-organized program in opera- 
tion which uses the Release Time plan in 140 units. After four 
years of experience, a report reveals that nearly 40,000 Catho- 
lic pupils in public schools were being instructed in religion. 
The number who were not reached approximated 5,000 chil- 
dren. More than 50 elementary units reported a 100 per cent 
coverage of their students; the same record was found in nearly 
150 high school units. In a large number of these units state 
or local credit was gained for the religion classes. 

Similar reports are available from a goodly number of 
dioceses located in all parts of the country. While they approve 
and encourage the adoption of the Release Time plan, they do 
not propose it as a substitute for the Catholic parochial school. 
It is a supplementary program. Its proponents have reason to 
hope that the operation of the Release Time plan will enable 
the pupils of our public schools to grow up into citizens 
equipped better than ever to serve God and country. 


19 Religious Instruction of Catholic Students Attending Secular High Schools, 
N.C.W.C., 1941, p. 2. 











